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~ EDITOR'S PAGE - 


Probably most members will have heard of Tom Garnetts' ''Garden of St.Erth" 

at Blackwood, and no.doubt many of you have already been there. I.recently 
visited this very fascinating garden for the first time, using a birthday 
which fell on a Saturday to justify having a day off from working in our 

own garden. We could -hardly have wished for a more beautiful day. Blue skies, 
mild temperatures and’a gentle breeze allowed us to really enjoy the "Garden 
of St.Erth" at its colourful late spring best - well worth the modest entry 
fee. From reading Tom Garnetts' regular articles in "The Age", and more 
recently his book "Stumbling on Melons", we knew that the Garnetts had 
established a remarkably extensive collection of Australian and exotic plants. 
We were disappointed to find that he was away for the day, as we would have | 
liked to have met him, not least because his interest in rarer plants is ; 
one we share. (We think we have a few at least that the "Garden of St.Erth" 
does not yet have - although it would be easy to miss plants, especially 

in such an extensive garden). 


"The Garden of St.Erth' is at Simmons Reef, site of a former gold mining 
settlement about two kilometres west of Blackwood. At an elevation close to 
600 metres, in the valley of the Lerderderg River, it is in a most attractive 
setting, being almost surrounded by the ranges of the Wombat State Forest. 
The evocative name given to the garden was inspired by their 1860 built stone 
house, named St.Erth after a village in Cornwall. The Garnetts bought the 
property prior to his retirement as Headmaster of Geelong Grammar in 1973. 
His retirement “hobby" has seen the overgrown remnants of the former garden 
transformed into a delightful blend of trees, ‘shrubs and herbaceous plants, 
organised into sections (described as “outdoor rooms"), of English Garden, 
Bush Garden, Orchard, Vegetable Gqrden, Herb Garden, etc. Australian and 
exotic plants are not rigorously separated, and the criteria for selection 
have obviously been based more on colour and form, and suitability for the 
position, rather than country of origin - at least for the main garden area. 
There is so much to learn from a visit, because the great majority of the 
plants are clearly labelled. An interesting, but clearly newly developed 
planting, was an area of Tasmanian endemic plants, in a shallow gully. Many 
of these I had only seen in books before, and I look forward to seeing the 
little gully in another year or two. Mary and I plan to return to see the 
garden in other seasons. I hope this brief report may inspire some of you 
who haven't been to do so. 


UMAR RII IAA R IIIA RIK KIRIN RITE HI 


This issue of Whirrakee completes the sixth volume. Another’ year of 
voluntary effort has seen Whirrakee edited, typed, duplicated, assembled and 
distributed, not always on time, but at least it has always appeared. My 
thanks go to Diane Hill who did the bulk of the typing, and to Debbie Ruedin 
who typed this issue while Diane was on holidays; Graham Hill for preparing 
the covers, and various illustrations; Tom Patullo for organising printing 
of the covers, and especially for duplicating and overseeing collation 

and distribution; and to his regular team of helpers who assist in the 
assembly and preparation for posting - Mrs. Patullo, Mr. & Mrs. McMaster, 
and Mr. & Mrs. Malone.. My thanks also to Rod Fyffe, who has been able to 
organise photocopying of pagcs with illustrations, which have added ~ 
considerably to Whirrakee's interest and value. I would also like to thank 
the people who have contributed articles and notes, without which there 
would. be no Whirrakee. It is good to see new names appearing as authors, 
but there are still many members who could have something to contribute 

who have not done so yet - how about making it one of your New Year 
Resolutions! Finally I extend eompliments of the season to all readers. 


Eric Wilkinson, Editor - 
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PHILLIPS GULLY 
by Bill Perry 


Following the discovery of gold at Bendigo in 1851, there soon followed 
great rushes to the numerous gullies. Gradually the diggers pushed out in 
all directions, but particularly northwards, where rich strikes were made. 
First at Ironbark, then Long and California Gullies, and finally at the 
great rush to Eaglehawk in May 1852, where thousands frantically dug for 
golden treasure. The population increased greatly, and most of the better 
known oui tes were soon worked out. 


Now, . ata slower pace, . diggers infiltrated the dense bush north of Eaglehawk. 
Here they soon encountered almost impenetrable scrub of mainly melaleucas 

and mallee eucalypts which became known as the Whipstick Scrub. Miners 

had reached Flagstaff Hill by 1855, where a quartz reef was being worked. 

The Whipstick was a harsh place, without permanent streams or springs, where | 

in summer the population decreased. However, many diggers returned in 
cooler months, depending on winter rains for dishing or sluicing their washdirt. 


In 1857 there was a small settlement along Scotchmans Gully which was a 
short distance south of Flagstaff Hill. This area was known as the 
Whipstick Diggings, the northern outpost of the Bendigo goldfield. 

Following good March rains in that year, the settlement, which extended 

for three-quarters of a mile along the gully, had a population of between 
1,000 and 1,200. There were numerous bush stores including butchers 

and bakers, also refreshment. tents and blacksmiths - there were CEE 
picks in need of sharpening . - while for the thirsty, Mrs. Deemings' 

Camp Hotel, which was made from wooden slabs, was in course of construction. 


Much mining had taken place between Eaglehawk and Flagstaff, and there 
were frequent rushes to new gullies as they were discovered and their 
riches made. known. However, few people ventured beyond Flagstaff Hill. 
From its summit stretched a wilderness of dense scrub and trees, much 

of it entangled with cascades of the parasitic dodder laurel which wound 
around many plants and through suckers extracted life-giving sap from them. 
It was little wonder that some people became lost, some of whom died. 

A number of skeletons were found later, 


The diggers held meetings and appointed a committee to approach 

authorities for a road to be made through the scrub to the northern 

plains. It was suggested that a number of water holes be dug at strategic 
points along the road to enable prospectors to test their washdirt. _ 

As it was, some diggers were carrying heavy bags of washdirt on their backs, 
sometimes for five or six miles to the nearest water. 


The roads committee was successful with their request, and a contract 
was let for nine miles of road. By the end of May 1857, the northern 
plains had been reached. As this distance was only seven miles, to 

cut out the contract, a branch road was also made for two miles. These 
roads were rough and the mallee had been cut several inches from the 
ground, which left numerous sharp spikes. These, in time, were ae 
crushed down by the heavy iron-tyred wheels of drays and carts. 


Cont'd over page. 
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Phillips Gully Cont'd. 


Around gold-mining camps on the rushes, if there was little gold being 
found there were often rumours of new, rich gullies and of gold nuggets 
being discovered. Early in May 1857, such was the case at the Whipstick 
Diggings. Here were many newcomers and it was FRAO that two of then, 
"tall, bushy-whiskered men, of respectable appearance", had found a new 
gully where their claims. were SANCUGE NTS half an ounce to the tub. 


In what was “thought - to be the general direction of this new, mysterious i ; 
gully, small parties were scattered throughout the dense scrub prospecting 
in numerous gullies. 


During mid-May an effort was made to follow two heavily-swagged pack horses 
which were led out of the settlement on Scotchmans Gully. They were followed 
over Flagstaff Hill for some distance, but were lost when they disappeared 
behind a low hill. Towards the close of May speculation and excitement was” 
prolonged among ‘the Whipstick population wien the mystery prospectors travelled 
to Dunolly, a distance of some forty miles, : to sell their gold. There they 
disposed of 12. lbs. weight of gold, and returned to the Whipstick with some 
friends, and two new horses and drays. 


The camping site of these men was eventually found, but these shrewd diggers 
had camped some distance from the gully. Their secret did not last much 
longer, and towards the end of the month the gully was located. The Bendigo 
Advertiser of 29th May 1857 made it public; 


"NEW GOLD-FIELD 


Intelligence reached Sandhurst yesterday that a new and payable gold-field 
had been discovered by some ,arties working necr the outskirts of the 
Whipstick Scrub, in the viciaity of the Piccaninny Creek, about twenty 
eight miles from the town.' 


The Advertiser despatched a 3taff reporter to the scene the next day. He 
learned that the sully was cis covered by 2 nan calied Phillips, after whom 
the gully was named. At leist sixty men were’ at work and some claims ~ 
yielded up to half a. pennyy eight of’ gold to, the bucket. A great drawback 
to miners in the Whipstick had been the almost’ continuous shortage of water. 
On 9th May 1857, the miners on Phillips Gully held a public meeting where, 
sheltered from winter wind.; anid thickets of spindly mallees, they passed 
resolutions concerning the construction of reservoirs and dams. 


By mid-June it was possibl» for anyone to reach Phillips Gully without — 

becoming lost. From the recently-finished road to the plains a rough track | 
branched off to the new ruck. It was soon well~beaten+~ ~*~ eecad oc! ‘hdtrviae 
feet and the crunch of dray and barrow wheels as miners from various © 

locations pushed on hopefully. Many did not stay ‘long but returned to their 

old cleimasas a: 
At this rush the population. ‘was estimated at between 150 and 200. Three 
small stores and a butcher s shop had been erected while the miners were 
bury building their dam. there was little rain and shortage of water 
was effecting mining opeva-:ions throughout the Bendigo goldfield. 
Nowhere was it felt more saverely that at Phillips Gully where even for 
drinking, water was almost unobtainable. Messrs. Rennie and Muirhead 
were among the first storexeepers, where they conducted the "British 
Store". One evening two m2n wished to buy a drink. They were given 

the choice of cider or Sayer's ale, at sixpence a glass. 
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Phillips Gully Cont'd. 


Although the men were willing to pay a shilling for two glasses of water, 
this was refused. Mr. Rennie told them that his five gallon keg of 
a ee eaee next to the barrel of ale had cost him a pound. 


As the population waited for rain, the storekeepers increased credit 
while the miners" heaps of washdirt grew higher. All were gambling 

on the rain, but when at last it came in July, the gold yield was 
disappointing. The gold was very fine, no nuggets were found, and most 
of the population had gone when the storekeepers dismantled their 
canvas stores and followed. The rush was a failure. 


Seven years later, Phillips Gully was the scene of a minor rush. In 
April 1864 some fifty miners were working there, but with poor results. 
By June of the ‘same year it was estimated that at least sixty diggers 
were still at work, some twenty of them Chinamen, who, perhaps desiring 
comfort, were building slab and bark huts. 


Today, all that remains are numerous eroded, shallow holes together 
with remnants of several puddling machines used by those who came later. 
They are reminders of the pioneers who worked so hard, for apparently 
so wiittle; in their. struggle to survive in a harsh environment. 


I have been interested in the Whipstick for most of my life. When a boy, 
I often went to Lightning Hill and with my mates explored the many tunnels 
which honeycombed the hill. I always regarded this hill as the gateway 

to the Whipstick. As I gazed across what appeared to be an endless 

plain of treetops, came an urge.to explore the place. Although warned 
not;to go there, gradually I started short trips on my bicycle and as I 
grew older these were lengthened until, over the years, I have seen most 
of the area. I found that it was not a plain, but a land of hills and 
gullies, much of it densely covered with vegetation. Sometimes I met 
bearded BEES een whom I learned the names of hills, gullies and mines, 


‘I ‘soon eecane interested in botany #i-for rE the Whipstick there were so 
many different plants to be found. Perhaps my greatest help came from 
reading an article in The Victorian Naturalist, Vol.40, No. 10, 1924, 
by D.J. Paton entitled THE PLANTS OF THE "WHIPSTICK" SCRUB, BENDIGO. 
Paton's article included a map of the Whipstick on which, with numbers, 
he indicated the location of some of the rare plants. On his map he 
numbered the main north-south roads from I to VII. Marked on road III 
at one particular spot were many numbers. Eventually I found this spot, 
and was told by an old prospector that this was Phillips Gully. It is 
eleven and a half miles from my home at Eaglehawk. For years, like 
Paton, I travelled per ey INE later by mE OLC YC Le ‘and eventually 
by car. ; 


in those days even the so-called main roads of the Whipstick were rough 
and narrow. In places, some of the roads were wildflower gardens, the 
narrow tracks twisting and turning around stumps and trees. People 
were seldom seen and I thitik birdlife was then more plentiful. There 
were a few derelict houses around, people seemed to be leaving the 
Whipstick, but today many people are building homes there. 
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Phillips Gully Cont'd. 


Now, although most of the main Whipstick roads have been much improved, 

this has in some cases caused the loss of a considerable amount of flora. 

A once-narrow road that connected Boundary Road (Rd.IIL) and Millwood Road 
(Rd. IV) suffered greatly. In a recently published map of the Whipstick 
prepared by the Forests Commission of Victoria; this road is named Melotte 
Road. When it was straightened and widened, some rare plants were bulldozed. 


It is many yéars since I first cycled along Boundary Road,: the boundary 
between the Shires of Marong and Huntly. This road was. then a very rough, 
narrow tracks. a clay ribbon that threaded its way among mallees that seemed 
to stand threateningly on guard along the edges. Passing Hartland's property 
I arrived on a hill which Paton had named Westringia Ridge. To me it seemed 
a mysterious place, very «‘iet, and at the bottom of the hill the road 
dropped down and over a narrow gully. North of the gully was a low range of: 
hills. It was and remains. a valley of dense bush where I later found some 
of Paton's plants and many others. Phillips Gully seems to have a magnetic 
influence. I have returned to this place scores of times over the years --— 
one seems always to find something new. tat 


Centred around Phillips Gully and between Boundary and Millwood Roads, an 
area of.some four square miles is perhaps one of the most interesting and 
important botanical places in the Whipstick. Most if not all of the species 
collected by Paton in°1924 may be found today. In some instances, botanical 
names have been changed. Paton appears to be the first to have collected the 
plant we now know as Whipstick Westringia (W.crassifolia). Paton called it 
Westringia rigida var. grevilleana, an unofficial name as the plant had not 
been described. The description of this plant was given by N.A. Wakefield in 
The Victorian Naturalist, Vol.73..°7 (1975). From my observations it appears 
that this species is gradually dying out in Phillips Gully. Many years ago 
it was very plentiful... This species, which seemed to prefer growing among 
thickets of Mclaleuca decussata or Cross-leaf Honey-myrtle, was easily 
located in the bed of the gully. Honey-myrtles' were anything up to eight or 
more feet high: and the Westringias often had stems an inch or more in diameter 
which grew up and above the Honey-myrtles, the foliage and flowers resting 
umbrella-like on the myrtles. I once climbed a tree and took a colour 
photograph, where in many places ‘patches of light blue indicated the positions 
of flowering Westringias. Unfortunately, there are no more such plants. 


I made a count of W.crassifolia in this gully during October 1967. I cut 
cardboard squares and numbered them and tied one loosely to each plant. It 
took a lot of crawling around in dense scrub, but my count was seventy nine. 
Of latter years I have found that plants of this species are harder to find. 
During October 1985, I made another count but could locate only twenty nine. 
There were few plants of over three feet high, while most were less than 
one foot and many appeared to be moribund. In some cases it appears that 
Cross-leaf Honey-myrtles have crowded everything else out. It is to be 
hoped that Westringia crassifolia will survive, maybe with the help of good 
seasons, or would rolling the melaleucas help? Fortunately, further north of 
Phillips Gully are more plants than those growing in the gully. Nevertheless 
it is a very rare species which needs our utmost protection. Untila few 
years ago it was known only from the Whipstick but has since been found 

in the Little Desert. page 
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Phillips Gully Cont'd. 


Paton recorded Acacia lineata from the Phillips Gully area but it was 

a case of wrong identification. The species he found was actually =~ 
A.flexifolia, which in the Whipstick is practically confined ‘to the ~ 
Phillips Gully area. On the lower end of this gully, close to Boundary 
Road, are a few shrubs and trees of Sugarwood (Myoporum platycarpum) ~ 
which have held their own over the years. Growing here also are ‘the 

Grey Mulga (Acacia brachybotrya) ‘and Daisy Bush (Olearia dectirrens), 

a shrub that likes damp places. An interesting, rather rare grass grows 
along the lower end of the gully where it ‘becomes flat. This bamboo-like © 
grass, ‘CancSpear-grass (St tipa breviglumis) grows | in damp places and is” 
often | over. three feet tall. It is found in but few places in the ~ 
Whipstick. Along Melotte Road is a good stand of Kamarooka Mallee ~ 
(Eucalyptus froggattii), and here also are some fine shrubs of i 
Melaleuca Wilsonii or Violet Honey-myrtle. Not to be overlooked are 

the mallee. eucalypts, ‘and attention should be given to the beautiful, 
smooth, variously-coloured and sometimes twisted trunks of ‘the’ Bull , 


Mallee (Eucalyptus behriana). 


I have mentioned mainly some of the unusual Whipstick plants, a few 

of them seldom. found out of the Phillips Gully. area. The botanist ° 

will find ‘scores. ‘of other plants, including ' ‘a-good array of: grasses, 

both native and introduced. The bird watcher will no doubt bé interested 
in scrub and - ‘other birds. One will occasionally © see the wallaby tracks° 
that wind their way through the dense scrub, and Tr have more Heke once 
found the going easier by pene them. 


The Phillips ‘Gully area ‘is an interesting place both historically and ~ 
to the naturalist. It is now 128 years since the diggers invaded this 
once. virgin bush, Many of their old shafts remain. These diggings 
are worthy of preservation, for few areas remain around pee in’ 
their original condition. 


should you ‘explore Phillips’ Gully on your own you may apite? you are = 
living in the past. If from somewhere in the czvtu> you hear strange; 


buzzing noises, don't panic. It will not be the ghost of some’'ancient Sogn 


digger protesting against your trespass on his old claim. It will be 
one.of our ‘modern prospectors using his gold detector. , 


= HAHA IIIA AI I I III III II a 


OBSERVATIONS OF THE LOWAN | 
BY Dale Little. 


"Look Dale!" 


I turned in response to the hoarse whisper and looked in the direction 
Peter was pointing. There, less than ten metres away, was a Mallee 
Fowl. The bird seemed to be aware of. our presence, but did not seem 
unduly worried. It continued to eat grass seeds as. it moved | away from 
us in an ever increasing arc, finally disappearing into a thick ana 
clump of Mallee Eucalyptus. It had remained in view for about fifteen 
minutes. gee ern 
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Observations of the Lowan Cont'd. 


This surprise sighting of the Mallee Fowl took place as we were returning _ 
to our car after photographing the Mallee Fowl mound from the hide 
established by the Rangers at. Wyperfeld National Park. We had not | 
expected to see the bird, as it was late morning. We wanted a photograph 
of the closed mound for comparison with the photographs we had taken the 
previous morning when. -we had. watched the bird workings the mound . 


During our previous visits to Wyperfeld, in October 1981 and April 1984, _ 

we had observed one or both birds at this mound. On this visit, October 24, 
1985 we were interested in seeing if the mound was still being used. After 
setting up our campsite and eating lunch we drove out to check. It was 
covered in, but looked freshly worked. 


The next morning we arrived at the hide just before 9 o'clock. The mound 
had been opened but there was no sign of the bird or birds. We waited for 
about ten minutes, and had decided that we were too late when we saw 
movements in the bush to the right of the mound. 


The bird moved onto the mound and began to work. It appeared to scratch 
out material from the centre cavity, and then to widen the opening by 
moving from side to side across and then around the mound. When it was_ 
in the centre cavity only the line of its back was visible. It continued 
to work in this way for about three quarters of an hour before moving off 
into the bush from the direction it had come. 


Apart from our viewings of the Mallee Fowl at Wyperfeld, and finding 

several unused mounds in the park, our only other sighting has occurred in 

the Little Desert National Park. In March 1982 we visited the Little 

Desert and had seen two mounds located along walking tracks. In April this 
year, when we visited the park for the second time, the Ranger mentioned that 
one of these mounds appeared as if it were being prepared for use as the centre 
cavity had been deepened by about forty centimetres. He suggested the birds 
may have moved to the area from land cleared by farmers or from a bushfire 

area within the park. 


We walked out to the site and after observing the mound for some time decided 
that the birds were not close by. As we moved forward to get a clearer view 
of the mound we heard movement in the scrub and two birds appeared on the path 
ahead of us. They moved toward the mound and then,suddenly, becoming aware 

of us rose into the air and disappeared. We were rather annoyed with 
ourselves for startling the birds and quickly moved away. 


We returned to the area the next morning, taking care to shelter behind 
the vegetation to the side of the path. Although we could hear the birds 
moving through the bush and chuckling, they did not approach the mound 
during the time we waited and watched. 


Although our observations of the Mallee Fowl have occurred in somewhat 
controlled conditions we have been delighted at being able to view this 
magnificent bird at all, particularly over a number of years. While we 
have no idea how successfully these birds have bred, we hope they will 
continue to use the mounds in the parks so that we and others can view their 
fascinating rituals. 


IN A NATIVE GARDEN 
by Tom Patullo 


Query on Identity of a Wattle: 


Helen Burgess of Ballarat, sent me a sample of wattle which gie thinks 
is Acacia verniciflua. I am afraid that when I received the specimen 
it was not in a condition to make any conclusive decision as to its 
identity. The only feature that I was able to examine at all clearly 
was the dried up leaves. These were lanceolate in shape, from an inch 
to one and a half inches long, up to quarter an inch wide, and despite 
their poor state of preservation, I could detect three parallel veins. 


I had noi chance of examining the flower buds, whether carried singly 

or in umbrels of three to five, although the specimen had been in full 
flower when picked. On the scant evidence that I have, as quoted above 
I am not prepared to Boe DL ees an opinion. 


Evidently Helen" s tree was in full bloom on nate weekend of the Colac meeting 
of Western Victorian Field Naturalists, October 26 & 27 as that was when 
she gave the specimen to our President to convey to me. I think that 

it was flowering a little late for Ac.verniciflua, however, when we 
consider that it is eee ain Ballarat, it may flower a week or so later. 
over there. 


At about the time this article is published, a quick examination of the 
half-ripe seed pods will prove conclusively whether it is Acacia- 
verniciflua or not. By that time, Ac.verniciflua will have half-ripe 

seed pods, up to three or even four inches long, hanging in groups 

of up to five on'a stem. The individual position of each seed is clearly 
indicated by the tight pinching in of the pod around each one. The 
outside of the pod is rough, but shiny, with a wet varnish appearance, 
sticky and smelling strongly of wet varnish; green in colour at first, but 
turning brown. It is at this stage that the varnish odour is most 
prominent. ee be 


Omission: Omitted from last months' article on Perfumed Natives was 
the common name of Melia azedarach, which is White Cedar. 


While speaking of white Cedars, which are in full bloom at the moment. 
(2nd° week in November), having quoted in my article in November's 
"Whirrakee” that I have yet to see a White Cedar tall enough to interfere 
with overhead power lines, lo and behold, there it was, plain to see, 

at the corner of Barnard Street and Vine Street, a beautiful specimen 

a full thirty foot high. I have also since been told by Edna Thoran, of 
the Eaglehawk Tree Lovers Society, that there are several such epecdmens 
of White Gates growing in the Eaglehawk district. 


~ LETTER TO THE EDITOR - 
by Miss.D.Field 
At. about the first of October I nailer small insects near the egg case 
of the praying mantis, attached to the fly wire screen on the bathroom: 
window. These appeared to be tiny praying mantis. This egg case had 
been in place for about a year, it was too high up to get a closer look. 
Nearby was a bee caught by its “proboscus" inside, 


At the visit to the Whipstick at Shadbolt's Reserve there were a 
number of field naturalist prasent, but Leon Ruedin was the only 
leader as stated in my report. 


10. 
MEMORTES OF FRANK ROBBINS AND HIS WHIPSTICK BOTANICAL SURVEY 
ERR EAU DUTANLCAL SURVEN! 


By Peter Ellis 


My first contact with Frank Robbins was in 1959. I was in form 2A (year 8) at 
Bendigo High School and based for that year over at what was the old "Girls 
School.” Mr. Robbins was to be our Science teacher and Form teacher for that 
year. "Doc Robbins" had a long established reputation, that travelled ahead’ 

of him, as a "mad professor" type. He belonged to a colourful group of teachers 
from local schools, with nick names which struck fear into the hearts of ; 
"innocent" little Form 2's. Names like "Doc", "Sarge' and Strappo". 


It was with fear and apprehension that we learnt that not only was "Doc Robbins" 
going to be our Science teacher, but Form teacher as well. 


But to my surprise Mr. Robbins turned out to be a polite, perhaps abrupt little 
gentleman, who €222-s-ed an excellent science lesson with lots of colourful 
digressions and with a very dry sense of humour. 


About 1963/64 with the coaxing of another Science teacher from Bendigo 
Technical College with one of those fearful names and reputations, "Strappo - 
Eddy", I joined the Bendigo Field Naturalists Club. 


Frank Robbins was one of the leading men in this Club, and over the years- 
delivered many excellent and carefully prepared lectures with a botanical 
and geological influence, and often travellogues into various states. Some of 
note that come to mind were his Lamington Platéau Rain Forest! lecture, his 
works on the glaciated pavements and their Gondwanaland connections, and 
his trip to India. 7 


In 1975 it was my privilege to‘share my long service leave with Frank on 
a Central Australian tour, we were joined later by Jack and Mavis Kellam 
on the second stage to Arnhem Land. 


Frank's meticulous ways came to the fore on this trip with his stereo 
photography of rock patterns and so on. He was an ingeneous man, with lots 
of clever inve::tions and natty innovations. Another of his hobbies was the — 
interpretation of maps, which earnt him the nickname, at one time in the Club 
of "Cartcgraphic Frank". 


The area in which Frank will be most remembered in the Club however, and to 
which future generations will be most indebted is his work towards the. 
conservation of the Whipstick and in particular his massive botanical survey 
of the Whipstick. . aE “s 


The Club had proposed a four square mile Whipstick National Park, céntred 
around Flagstaff Hill, in 1957/58, to the then Director of National Parks, - 
the late Crosbie Morrison. Due to Crosbie Morrison's untimely death and 
strong opposition to the proposals by the Shire of Marong and the old 
Forests Commission of Victoria, the proposals lapsed into oblivion. This 
was despite the excellent substance of the Field Naturalists case, backed 
by overwhelming local support (except for Marong). 


That matter rested there until the mid to late 1960's. Large scale clearing 
of Whipstick private lands was commenced, mainly by speculators, but the land 
was redily of marginal. to dubious agricultural value. One such developer, — 
Robertson of Wedderburn cleared a large section of the Bagshot Whipstick | 
(now known locally as the Big Desert) and applied for the alienation of 
neighbouring Crown Land for similar purposes. The Minister for Lands was 
"Black Jack", Sir William McDonald who was proposing the opening up of the 
Little Desert for hobby farms, and who was similarly casting a sympathetic 
eye towards the Whipstick Development proposals. 

pto. 


ll. 
Memories of Frank Robbins and his Whipstick Botanical Survey Cont'd. 


Frank Robbins got wind of what was happening, and launched a massive public 
cempaign to save all the Whipstick Crown Lands, and perhaps have them declared 
a National Park. His technique, through the media and personal contact with 
local organisations, was to have so much correspondence swamp the head. office 
of the Lands Départment that it would take months, if not years, to process - 
the alienation applications. In the meantime the Little Desert issue came 

to a head, with the ousting of Sir William McDonald as Minister and the 
setting up of the Land Conservation Council of Victotia, and the phspettck 
conservation program became becalmed. ' 


At this time Frank believed more of the Whipstick private lands would be 
ultimately doomed to destruction for agriculture by speculators and that as 
a scientific record he should compile a botanical survey of all Whipstick 
lands, so that. future generations would at least know what was once out.. 
there. He had already commenced such a survey on the Crown. Lands. of es 
Whirrakee C that had been applied for alienation, and published — pitts in ‘the 
Bendigo Naturalist of 1967. He then decided to extend this work to cover 
all Whipstick lands, both Crown and private. The survey was completed in 
1973. : 


With Parish maps and aerial photographs. as a base, Frank traced all ,sullies 
and hilltops. and tracks onto tracing paper, using the mileage meter of his 
car to check distances, and locate the positioning of plant species of 
interest, eucalyptus distillery sites, old mallee fowl nests and water 
races and anything of botanical or historical interest. He drove his car 
(now mine, the FJ "“Whipstick Car") down every possible track, and walked 

all the interconnecting sections. The data was later recompiled, using | 
pen and nib and indian ink on tracing paper. 


Jack Kellam and Bob Allen often accompanied Frank on these expeditions, 
and I too had the privilege of experiencing this wonderful survey several 
times. I remember on one occasion driving round and round a pine tree 
so that the mileage meter could be "zeroed" at a convenient reading. 


The Whipstick Surveys were ultimately all published in the Bendigo Naturalist 
from 1967 to 1973, and although Frank didn't intend it, they became the 
Club's basis in the 1270's for submission for conservation of the Whipstick 
as a single viable park, joined right through from near Eaglehawk and 

Huntly, to Kamarooka. It lent its weight towards the implementation of the 
Whipstick I.p.0 and the land purchase scheme of recent years. 


Frank lived to see the Whipstick become a park as one single ecological 
unit. The Whipstick surveys and imminent State Park stand as memorial 
to the work of a truly remarkable scientific man. 


LETTER OF THANKS FROM MRS. ROBBINS 


Rosemary, John and I wish to thank the membene of the Bendigo F.N.C. 
most sincerely for their kindness and sympathy in their recent sad- dO 53 
It was a great comfort to us all. 


To Mr. & Mrs. Patullo, who eyiaed the lovely native flowers which Frank 
loved so well, to Tom, who.arranged for the coffin-bearers and for the 
speaker; to Jack Kellam for his wonderfully detailed account of Frank's 
activities both within and beyond the Club; to the coffin-bearers, to aa 
Mrs. Patullo and her helpers, who attended to the refreshments, to those 
members who attended the funeral, sent cards, called at the house or rang, 
we extend our grateful thanks. 


We thank too, Rob Watkins, who gave up his time to let Frank see the slides 
and hear the commentary which he had prepared for the 40th Anniversary 
celebrations of the Club. It was much appreciated. 


Yours sincerely, 
Myrtle D. Robbins. 
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COMMITTEE REPORT 27/11/1985 


Ie = B8ke, Watkins was elected to ‘the position of Junior Vice-President. 
(E. Wilkinson/R. Fyffe) ye 


2. E. Leamon was elected to the Committee. 
(G. Moors/R. Watkins). 


3. C. Bunn’ s s resignation from the Committee was accepted with regret. 
(R. Watkins/E. ‘Wilkinson). 
Chris has been seconded to work for two years at Torrens Island 
Quarantine Station in South Australia. The Committee still has two 
vacancies. — : 


4, Final arrangements were made regarding the Christmas Break-Up meeting 
at the Diagnostic Complex on 11th December. 


5. A letter was sent to K. Morrison following his advice regarding our 
being involved in inspection prior to fuel reduction burns in the forst 
area adjacent to Koolamurt Park. 


6. A letter was received from the Shire of Marong thanking Club Members 
especially Leon Ruedin, for helping with their 150th Anniversary 
“Walk in the Whipstick." 

Ts A letter has been received from Joan Kirner, Minister for Conservation 
Forests and Lands in reply to a letter re management of the Terricks 
area, suggesting that the Club should contact Peter Milne at the 
Bendigo Office. This will be done. | 


8. Ten nominations were received for membership. These were passed on 
the motion of R. Watkins, seconded R. Fyffe. 


REKEKKRERKRAKKRKERKERRERERERERE 


LETTER OF THANKS FROM SHIRE OF MARONG 
On behalf of the Shire Committee of Victoria's 150th Anniversary, I wish 
to thank your Club most sincerely for arranging and leading the recent 
"Walk in the Whipstick." 


The assistance of your members was appreciated. 


We would pancicubariy Like ‘to ‘thank Mr. Leon Rueda for providing the display 
of wildflowers. 


To all concerned our grateful thanks. 


Graeme Elvey 
Shire Secretary. 
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BENDS FIELD NATURALISTS CLUB 


Address for correspondence, P.O. Box 396, Bendigo 3550. 


OFFICE BEARERS FOR 1985- 1986, 


PRESIDENT 
SENIOR VICE PRESIDENT 


JUNIOR VICE PRESIDENT 
SECRETARY: 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY 


TREASURER 
MEMBERSHIP OFFICER 
EXCURSION ORGANISER 
LIBRARIAN 


tri 


EDITOR 


Membership of the Bendigo Field Naturalists Club is open to all those 
The membership subscription rates are; 
Single $12-00, Family $16-00, Pensioner and Children $7-00. Whirrakee 


interested in natural history. 


“Walete Leeson 
Rob Moors 


Rob- Watkins 
Rod Fyffe 
Glenise Moors 


Helene Boon 
Win Demeo 
Position Vacant 
Glenise Moors 


Eric Wilkinson 


subscription only $12-00, 


16 anon St, Spring Gully 
“ Mandurang Sth Rd, R.S.D. 


Sedgwick. 
Marnie Rd, Kennington 
546 Hargreaves St, Bendigo 
Mandurang Sth Rd. R.S.D., 
Sedgwick. 
Kamarooka, R.S.D. Raywood 
Kamarooka, R.S.D. Raywood 


Mandurang Sth Rd, R.S.D. 
Sedgwick. 
7 Weatherall St, Cal.Gully 


43 0521 


39 6254 
43.4891 
43 7673 


39 6254 
36 9252 
36 9226 


39 6254 
46 8736 


General Meetings are held on the second Wednesday of each month at the 
Conference Rooms, Department of Agriculture, Midland Highway, Epsom. 


Meetings start at 7.30p.m., and conclude with supper . 


is held in September. 


Excuraions: The assembly point, for excursions is ‘outside the Special 


The Annual Meeting 


Services Complex in Havlin St. East, Bendigo, unless otherwise specified, 
Full day excursions normally commence at 10.00a.m. (usually on a Sunday). 
Half day excursions normally commence at 2.00p.m. and may be either 


a Saturday or Sunday. 


weekend following the General Meeting. 
a year, usually coinciding with long weekends or holiday periods. 


The B.F.N.C. has four sub-groups;-- 


Day or half day excursions are usually held on the 
Campouts are held several times _ 


The BIRD OBSERVERS GROUP meets on the first Friday of the month at the 
Agricultural Department, Epsom, at 7.30p.m. 

President: Harvey Rich, 58 Dundas Rd, Maryborough 61 1698 
Secretary: Salli Dearricott, Burns St, Spring Gully 41 1113 


CONSERVATIONGROUP meets on an "as required" basis. 


meetings details will be advertised in the "Whirrakee" diary. 
Convenor: Rod Fyffe, 546 Hargreaves St., Bendigo 43 7673 


The BOTANY GROUP Meets on the fourth Friday of the month at 7.30p.m.. 


As far as practicable, 


at the Biology HE op Applied Science 1 BurerDes B.C.A.E., (unless otherwise 


announcéd) . 


Convenor: Eric Whiting, 7 Aviary Crt., Kenniietone 43 5965 


The MAMMAL SURVEY GROUP meets on the third Thursday of the month, at 


8.00p.m. in member's homes as announced in the monthly diary. 
President: Graham Hill, 31 Curnow St., Golden Square 42 4016 


Secretary: Bill Holsworth, 


13 Nabilla Cr., Kennington 43 4063 


MR & KIRS R B 
DIARY = 
20 HOUSTON ST 


MEETINGS: BENDIGO 


Wed. Dec. ll. End of year Social, starting with Casserole Tea. 
Venue: Agriculture Department, Epsom. 
Time: 6.00p.m. for 6.30p.m. meal - food to be pooled 
to proyide variety of fare. 
Please bring casseroles, salads, desserts, and eating 
-.and drinking utensils. Tea, coffee, milk, cordial, 
_ bread. and margarine will be provided. 
. NOTE: The audio-visual on the Club made by Rob Watkins, 
first, shown at. the W.F.N.C.A. meeting at Axedale, and 
featuring the contributions of various members, will be. 


shown. f a ‘ 

1986 

Wed. Jan 8. Film Night. The following films have been booked: 
"The Koala"; "Along the track in Central Australia" 
(a Crosbie Morrison film of an RAOU trip to Palm . 
Valley, Ayers Rock, Mt. Olga etc) and "Alpine Ranger, 
Mt. Buffalo National Park." 

Wed. Feb 12 | Members Slide Night; Holiday Reminiscences. 

EXCURSIONS: 

Sun. Dec 15 Lake Eppalock - picnic tea, canoeing etc. 

(Afternoon & From 2.00p.m. onwards. Assemble at Jack Ipsen's Siace 

Evening). _ at. corner of Redesdale/Kyneton Road and Mangans “Lane at 

“Lyell. Activities will be based on ope ocs ELiNECHetao at 

of Mangans Lane. ; 

Sun. Feb 16. Murray River, Echuca. (Syllabus committee is exploring 


possibility of hiring a paddle steamer for an evening 
cruise on the river. Cost’ should be reasonable, if 
the venture is well supported. Further OS next mont 


BIRD OBSERVERS GROUP: 

Fri. Feb 7. 7.30p.m. Agriculture Department, Epsom. 
(NB. No meeting in January). 

Fri. Feb 28.  7.30p.m. Biology Lab., Applied Science Building, eh 
B.C.A.E., Edwards Road; (NB. No meeting in December or 
January) . 

MAMMAL SURVEY GROUP: 

Thurs. eee End of year barbecue tea and evening at Graham Hill' Re 

A 31 Curnow Street, Golden Square. 


B.Y.0. everything, except sweets. Please let Graham will 
know if you will be going by 16 December. 


COMMITTEE MEETING: 


ALLEN 


end 


h. 


Wed. Jan 29 8.00p.m. at. Helene Boon's home, Tennyson Road, Kamarooka. 


